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[Copyright iMurcd teeordine to Act of CaDgreu.] 

THE OLYMPIAN JUPITEK. 

The whole world of Antiquity was electrified by the 
sublimity of this work. Language seemed .wholly inade- 
quate to express the feelings of admiration which it in- 
spired, and those among the Grecians who died without 
having seen this matchless monument were considered to 
have met with an irreparable misfortune. Nor was this 
enthusiasm confined to Greece alone; it spread over all the 
nations of the ancient world; a citizen of Rome exclaimed 
on beholding the statue " that it bad stamped new aspects 
" of sublimity npon the divine nature of the father of the 
" gods, and afforded new incentives to men to worship 
" him." JSmilius Paulus, the Roman consul and general, 
who defeated the Macedonians, was inspired with a sense 
of awe on entering the temple of Olympia ; he saw before 
him the life-like features of the god, and he exclaimed, 
" This, indeed, is the real Zeus of Homer!" One of the 
poets of Hellas paid homage to the grandeur of the work 
in the following stanza, of which we give the German 
version : 

" Stieg, sein Bild dir zu zeigen, nicht Zeus selbst uieder zur 
Erde, 
Nun so stiegstj ihn zu echau'n, Phidias, du zum Olyrap I" 

This sentiment thns felicitously expressed by the poet is as 
fully applicable to the statue at this day, as it was thou- 
sands of years ago. 

The Eleans invited Phidias, whose fame made him known 
all over Greece, to come to Olympia, for the purpose of 
executing there a monument in honor of Jnpiter, the univer- 
sal divinity of antiquity. He repaired thither, accompanied 
by numerous pupils and assistants. Among them were 
many eminent artists, as, for instance, Colotes, Alcamenes, 
Pasonius and his kinsman of the same name, Panaenus, the 
distinguished Athenian painter, who was a nephew of 
Phidias. The first-named sculptor acquired celebrity in con- 
nection with the sculpture illustrative of the wars of the 
Lapithse and Centaurs, in" the tradition of the chariot race 
of (Enomans. Down to the times of Pausanias the build- 
ing was still visible that had been assigned to Phidias by 
the Eleans as a studio ; it was' adjacent to the sacred 
grove; in order to consecrate the place to divine worship, 
an altar was subsequently added to the building. Here 
the great work was completed, which immortalized the 
name of Phidias, which is unrivalled in its perfection, and 
which was at the beginning, as it is after the lapse of ages, 
the grand ideal representation of the supreme ruler and 



father of gods and of men. Phidias was not the first artist to 
sculpture Zeus the vanquisher of giants, armed with thunder 
and lightning; other artists before him had made the attempt. 
But the statue of Phidias presented for the first time a re- 
markable combination of the expression of supreme power 
and of supreme goodness, a result that impressed upon the 
sculptured godhead an indescribable air of majeBty blended 
with an ineffable sense of serenity and calmness. The god, 
thus presented to the world of Hellas," was no longer 
engaged in conflict with the Titans and the Giants; but he 
appeared enthroned as a conqueror, in perfect majesty and 
repose, with the radiance of triumph npon his brow; the 
lightning and the bolts were put aside as he looked down 
upon the victors at the Olympic games, as if to .bestow 
npon them laurels and blessings. The statue stood in the 
front chamber of the temple, directly facing the entrance ; 
it was only visible, however, on great festivals; at other times 
it was concealed by a magnificent curtain. The statue 
almost reached the roof, which was abont sixty feet in 
height. The god was represented as seated on a throne of 
cedar wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and 
colors, crowned with a wreath of olive, holding in his left 
hand an ivory and golden statue of Victory, and in his 
right hand a sceptre, which was ornamented with all sorts 
of metals, and surmounted by an eagle. The throne was 
brilliant both with gold and precious stones, with ebony and 
ivory, and was richly ornamented with painted and sculp- 
tured figures. The body above the waist was in a state of 
nudity, while rich drapery covered the lower part, and fell in 
graceful folds upon the feet, which reposed upon the footstool 
of the throne. The nnde parts were of ivory, and the gar- 
ments were of chased gold, skillfully embellished with figures 
and flowers in colors of enamel ; of the same colors was 
the wreath of olive which adorned the head of the god. 
Great attention was paid to a harmonious combination of 
colors, so as to produce a general effect of beauty. Phidias, 
having practised painting at the dawn of his career, fnlty 
appreciated the art of coloring; and when his own know- 
ledge was at fault, he availed himself of the assistance of 
his nephew, the painter Psnesnns. The noblest parts of 
the hnman body, which alone are capable of an ideal repre- 
sentation, such as the head, the breast, and the upper part 
of tho waist were left nnde, while the lower part of the 
body was concealed under the drapery. This reminds ns 
of Raphael, who aimed at the same effect in his great pic- 
ture at Florence, by partially covering the figure with 
clouds. The fundamental idea which inspired the great 
sculptor of the Jnpiter, namely, to represent the god with 
those peculiar attributes of condescension which result from 
an all-absorbing sense of triumph, victory, and power, is 
fully carried out. On his left hand, which was stretched 
forward, stood the goddess of Victory, of gold and ivory, 
looking in his face and holding np the sign of victory. His 
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right band, as we mentioned before, supported a sceptre, 
which was ornamented with various colors. This symbol 
of supreme power,, however, was not surmounted with the 
formidable emblem of the battle-field, bnt with the serene 
image of that majestic bird, the eagle. 

As for the face, we are fortunate enough to<get from the 
splendid Jupiter head of Otricoli,* in the Tatican, a glimpse 
of the original creation of Phidias, enabling us to appreciate 
■ the enthusiasm of the ancients, who were at a loss to find 
words for the power, goodness, and wisdom, that were all 
blended in this immortal head. The sense of power was most 
perceptible in the appearance of the head and the hair ; 
according to Homer's description, Olympia was made to 
tremble, when the god shook his head and waved his cnrls. 
The hair parted from the top of the head, was kept together 
by the wreath ; it fell over the brow, and then thrown 
back, again descended in wave-like forms, thus producing 
an appearance of strength and softness. Winckelmann'a 
keen vision has shown the relationship of the children and 
grandchildren of the father of gods in the same arrange- 
ment of the hair. (History of Art. V. 1. § 31.) The 
majestically vaulted brow proclaimed supreme wisdom; the 
mouth wore that peculiar expression of goodness and charity 
which takes from majesty its aspect of awe, and produces 
feelings of sympathy and admiration, in addition to those 
of fear and reverence. 

The genius of the artist is equally revealed in his am- 
bition to affect the eye by beauty in minor particulars, 
watching with the same inspired Argus eyes, over the 
most minnte detail, as over the most lofty and important 
part of the colossal work. Thus working upon the imagina- 
tion, the unflagging life and animation of his creation ever 
suggested now vistas of thought and art to the mind of the 
beholder. With the same view, he embellished the throne 
with countless images of allegorical significance'; presenting 
a bewildering array of all sorts of figures, without any 
of these ceasing to be intelligible to the understanding. 
Hovering over the right and left shoulders of the god, on 
the arm of the throne, are heroes and graces dancing in solemn 
measure ronnd the dispenser of all blessings, while the 
sphinxes and symbolic representations of the fate of the 
Niobides on the foot of the throne, proclaim the dependency 
of mortals upon the Olympian god, who sways their des- 
tinies at his will. In addition to the Yictoria on his hand, 
were little dancing figures round the base of the throne, all 
emblematic and suggestive of victory, of which Jupiter 
himself is the supreme embodiment. The art of painting 
contributed to enhance the achievements of the statuary, 
the walls which protected the throne of the god being 
embellished by Pantenns with a symbolical and mythological 
cycle. 

Not less a personage than the god himself seems to have 
served as a model for Phidias. The tradition of Jupiter 
appearing to the artist in a dream, was also put forth by 

* It having been found at Otricoli, a little country town within a 
short distance of Rome. 



other artists of Greece, as, for instance, in the case of 
Onatas, while executing his famous Ceres for the town of 
Phigalia, and of Parrhasius, the painter, while he was at 
work upon his picture of Hercules. In the traditional lore 
of Art we find similar statements about Kaphael and 
other masters of Christian Art. But the facts are the 
same in the one case as in the other.. They are to be 
traced to the creative and ardent imagination of the artist, 
to his capacious mind, which knew how to familiarize itself 
with the poet's ideal description of the gods to such an 
extent and with such an intensity, that finally the ideal 
appeared' clothed by them with the most sublime char- 
acteristics of a living, breathing, qnickening, perennial 
reality. Thus the first and last question for Grecian Art 
was how to incarnate in reality, how to make palpable to 
the common vision those sublime poetic ideals, which in- 
spired the Homeric muse. 

u Sprach's : und Gewahrung winkte mit dnnkeln Brauen 

Kronion, 
TJnd die ambrosischen Locken des Herrschera, sie waUten 

ihm vorwarts 
Yon dem uusterblichen Haupt; es erbebten die Hohn des 

Olympus."* ' 

Sentiments like these expressed in the stanzas of Homer 
swayed the artist's mind, as he entered upon his lofty task. 
According to the tradition, reported by Pausanias, a 
lightning bolt was seen to flash through the air when the 
statue of Phidias was completed, as if to crown the artist's 
work with heavenly sanction. Probably the flashes of light- 
ning are meant to symbolize that electricity which the 
Homeric poem must have sent to the artist's soul, inspiring 
the artist's imagination, and helping him to elaborate in his 
own mind the original idea which led to the creation of his 
work. Cicero remarks, with great force, that, while " his 
" mind's eye was steadily fixed upon that idea, and his soul 
" entirely absorbed by it, his hand was busy at work, and 
" the problem of his inspiration was, as it were, unwittingly 
" solved by his art." This agrees wonderfully with the 
account given by Raphael of his creations ; he, too, was 
wont to say, " that he aimed at carrying oat a certain fixed 
" ideal." 

The statue of Jupiter was about forty feet high, in a 
sitting posture, and with a pedestal measuring about twelve 
feet, it reached nearly up to the roof of the temple. This 
colossal size was well calculated to symbolize the colossal 
power of the ruler of gods and of men. The impression 
produced npon the mind was, that the mighty god who 
condescended to maintain a sitting posture while in repose, 
and confined within the narrow limits of a temple, would 
rise and rend the temple, as soon as he chose to soar up in 
the fullness of his immutable power. The apparent want 

* Milton's imitation of the Greek lines in Paradise Lost, gives no 
Bmall aid to the comprehension of the idea : . 

" Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused."' 
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of proportion between the size of the statue and that of 
the building was bnt the natural result of the artist's gene- 
ral design. He intended that the temple should be eclipsed 
by the god, to use the temple as it were for a frame to 
his work ; hence his success in producing a general effect of 
transcendent sublimity. In the opinion of the ancients, the 
imagination was affected in this way by an imposing sense 
of grandeur, more than it could hare been by any material 
proportions, however gigantic. 

This work was for nearly eight hundred years a constant 
object of amazement and admiration to the world of anti- 
quity; and, according to a public decree, the privilege of 
keeping the statue in good condition, devolved upon the 
descendants of Phidias. Even the madman Caligula was 
made to forego his wicked intention to remove the statue 
to his palace at Rome, and of substituting his head iq "the 
place of that of Jupiter. Damaged by a stroke of light- 
ning, robbed of various ornaments by sacrilegious hands, the 
statue yet remained down to the times of the Emperor 
Julian the apostate, an emblem of worship, especially for 
artists, who made pilgrimages to Elis for the purpose 
of studying and of making drawings. The statue is sup- 
posed to have been removed to Constantinople by Theodo- 
sias or by Justinian, both emperors causing the remaining 
works of Art of Greece to be brought to the new capital of 
the Byzantine empire. The splendid work is said to have 
been destroyed by a fire at Constantinople, in a. o. 476. 
The Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, the statue of Lysippus, 
called Kaipog, which represented Time, or rather Oppor- 
tunity, and other works of Art, perished on the same occa- 
sion. This is the traditional record of the tragic end of 
Phidias's statue. It is, however, more probable that the 
work was destroyed at Olympia at an earlier period, during 
the calamitous era of the beginning of the fifth century, 
when the Peloponnesus was laid waste, and the temple of 
Olympia destroyed. On the whole it will be found that 
most ancient works of Art were thus doomed to perish. 
Their preservation, even in the times of antiquity, was 
beset with great difficulties, requiring the utmost care 
and attention. They had to be protected against excessive 
dryness and against excessive dampness of the atmosphere 
and of the soil. An account of the protective measures has 
come down to us. A number of artists and persons connected 
with the service of the temple were regularly employed for 
the special purpose of remedying geological and atmospheric 
evils by irrigating the statue with water or by sprinkling 
it with oil. The Christians, however, were the greatest 
enemies of Pagan Art; they began by desecrating the 
religious sanctuaries of the Pagans, instead of aiming at a 
preservation of the treasures of Art which they contained. 
Christian propagandism was inaugurated by works not of 
Christ-like love of mercy bat of heathen-like passion for 
destruction. The inner part of the statues, which was pro- 
tected by bars and all sorts of wooden and iron work, looked 
desolate enough from the refuge which it afforded to rats 
and mice, and the fearful havoc made in the interior of the 



statue by these animals was jesuitically used for the pur- 
pose of prostrating by this unseemly exhibition the last 
vestige of reverence for the former idols of the people. 
Presented to the public under the grimmest aspect of the 
awful paraphernalia of decay, the Grecian god was thus ren- 
dered ludicrous, after having been for ages past under- 
mined by the ravages of Time. The work of destruction 
which had been begun by rats was successfully consum- 
mated by priests. The accounts of the Fathers of the 
Church themselves corroborate this dreary fact ; and it 
does not seem very hazardous to snppose,-that the master- 
work of Phidias may have been among the sacrifices made 
to the zeal of the Christian church. 

THE JOPrrEK OF OTRICOLI. 

The bust of the Jupiter Otricoli, at Rome, furnishes an 
idea of the head of this Olympian Jupiter, and an impres- • 
sion of the whole figure is given by the sitting statue of 
Jupiter Yerospi, which has equally found a home in the 
Eternal City. The bust is of Carara marble. The head 
measures, from the root of the hair on the brow to the end 
of the chin, thirteen inches in height ; it is in an excellent 
state of preservation, and, according to Visconti's account, 
it formed part of a colossal statue, executed. for the people 
of Otricoli, by a Grecian resident artist of Italy. A beau- 
tiful description of the statue, in every sense worthy of the 
beauty of the work, is given in Penerbach's book on the 
Vatican Apollo, the colossal Jupiter head in qnestion being 
contained in the collection of the Vatican. Feuerbach 
speaks of it in the following strain :." A lofty brow, in- 
" stinct with that calm consciousness of power such as the 
" supreme ruler of the universe alone can possess, rises 
" from beneath the lionine hair, bristling with energy 
" and will, bringing irresistibly before the mind the terrible 
" thunderer and gatherer of clouds, as pictured in the song 
" of Homer. The eye is full, wide, deep, searching, symr . 
" bolic of the imperial power with which the lord of the 
" universe grasps at one glance the far and wide-spreading 
" area of his universal domain. Bat while the eye is all 
" fire aud activity, the mind is cool, calm, self-possessed. 
" While the eyes wander restlessly hither and thither, the 
" sonl seems to be in the most perfect state of repose. The 
" perceptive organs are all in motion, the reflective facnl- 
" ties are in serene tranquillity, while the concentrated 
" forces of the spiritual nature glorify the brow. There 
" they hover with ever watchful but ever passive power, 
" presenting an aspect of volcanic might, but calm and 
" tranquil as an alpine summit. The benign expression of 
" a father sits enthroned upon the cheek and plays upon the 
" mouth, but dark shadows from the highly vaulted eye- 
" brows cast a thoughtful shade over the friendly expres- 
" sion, reminding us of the mighty forces of the slayer of 
" Titans and giants. The gentle feelings of humanity are 
" all powerfully illustrated ia the manner in which the 
" artist makes the. affectionate father bend lovingly over 
" Thetis. But no written word can add to or detract from 
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" the picture thus presented by the sculptor — a piotnre 
" which shows us the true image of the living Grecian god, 
" in his double capacity of father of gods and of men, the 
" sonl of the god and the bravery of that hero who slew 
" the Titans in the plains of Hellas." 

Homer's description of the massive eyebrows and pic- 
turesque hair of Jupiter evidently gave Phidias an index to 
his conception of Jupiter. It was universally conceded by 
the Art critics of antiquity that the design of the artist was 
moulded after the ideal suggested by the poet, and on 
glancing at the Jupiter of Otricoli, we are at once struck 
with the fact. The problem of creating a countenance cor- 
responding with the Homeric ideal absorbed the artist's 
soul from the very beginning, and eventually he succeeded 
in solving it in such a perfect manner, that even at the pre- 
sent day, after the lapse of ages, and after the total extinc- 
tion of religious faith in that mythology which gave birth 
to the statues of Zens and Athena, we continue to cling to 
the conception of these ancient divinities, such as they were 
bodied forth by the genius of Phidias. 

THE JUPITER VEROSPI. 

This work occupies a prominent place among the Jupiter 
statues ; it has come down to ns in perfect condition. This 
Jupiter is sitting on the throne, and, to judge from the 
attitude of the drapery, he is modelled after the Olympian 
Zeus, excepting, however, the right arm, which, having 
been lost and restored, supports the lightning bolts instead 
of the Victoria. The expression of the countenance, more- 
over, is far inferior to the Otricoli Jnpiter in point of sub- 
limity. A bnst in the gallery of Florence presents the 
nearest likeness to the latter statue. The Boboli Gardens 
of the same city contain a still more colossal Jnpiter head ; 
this, however, I have not Been. 

Beside the statues named, we find about thirty other 
works of Art of Phidias, which enjoyed a high reputation 
in the times of antiquity, including five or six representa- 
tions of Pallas, which he executed for various cities of 
Greece, and statnes of Juno, of Venus, of Apollo, and of 
Hermes ; also a statue of Miltiades, with the ten Attic 
heroes ; of an Amazon leaning on a spear, and the statuette 
of his favorite, the handsome Pantarces. But it must 
always be borne in mind that Phidias was more anxious to 
apply his art to statnes of gods than of men. 

In the evening of his life we find him surronnded by a 
large company of pupils, honored by the friendship of 
Pericles, and without a rival in his art, which was univer- 
sally admired and worshipped by his countrymen. Having 
spent his life in the pursuits of his noble profession and in 
the adoration of beauty, the last stage of his earthly exist- 
ence was said to have been .embittered by sorrow, and, 
according to tradition, he was doomed to die in prison. 
A number of politicians, nnder the leadership of the noto- 
rious demagogue Cleon, took advantage of the feelings of 
disappointment which prevailed among, the people on the 
occasion of the unfortunate beginning of the Pelopennesian 



war, and endeavored to instigate a rebellion. Aiming, in 
the first instance, at the overthrow of Pericles, the move- 
ment was next directed against the illustrious statesman's 
partisans and friends, and the first victim was Phidias. 
The venerable artist had but recently returned from Olym- 
pia to Athens, when he was overtaken by the political 
storm. Plutarch gives the following account of the event : 
" One of the assistants of Phidias having been bribed by 
" the envious rivals and the enemies of the great artist, 
" made his appearance in the street with an olive branch in 
" his hand, putting himself under the protection of the 
" people for the purpose of bringing an accusation against 
" Phidias, and of unmasking his character. He charged 
" him with peculation in connection with the use of gold 
" and ivory in the execution of the statue of Pallas Athena. 
" This charge was at once refuted by Phidias, by having 
" the gold weighed, as, by the advice of Pericles, it had 
" been applied to the statue in such a manner that it could 
" be removed, and the weight of it examined^ He had 
" now to meet an accusation of a different character. He 
" was arraigned for having introduced bis likeness and that 
" of Pericles in his work of the Battle of the Amazons, 
" himself in the person of a bald-headed old man, who lifts 
" up a stone with his hand, and Pericles in the heroic atti- . 
" tude of a warrior, in conflict with an Amazon." This 
representation is still extant on"»a vase-picture, which is 
spoken of by Millin in his work on JPeinture des Vases. 
Plutarch seems himself to have seen the original, 
judging .from his concluding remark: "The hand which 
" holds up the spear in the face of Pericles is skillfully 
" introduced for the purpose of concealing the resem- 
" blanee. Phidias was thrown into prison, where he died 
" from sickness, or, according to other accounts, from 
" poison, said to have been administered to him by his 
" enemies for the purpose of increasing the suspicions 
"against Pericles." But the whole of this tradition, 
although it belongs to the fables eonvenues of Art history, is 
very suspicious. Not one of the ancient authors, excepting 
Plutarch, who lived and wrote five hundred years after the 
event, corroborates the statement of the artist's tragic end. 
Plutarch himself only introduces the subject incidentally; 
and takes special care to remark that the sources from 
which he derived his information were hostile to Pericles. 
Moreover, it seems preposterous to believe that the whole of 
the gold could have been taken off without injuring the sta- 
tue. It is still more preposterous to suppose the Athenians 
capable of condemning and imprisoning their most illustrious 
artist, the creator of their greatest national work, in his 
eightieth year, upon the charge in qnestion. We may ven- 
ture to assert, with the greatest confidence, that Phidias, 
the creator of the Olympian Zeus, could hardly have been 
guilty of the crime of impiety in substituting actual faces 
for divine faces in his statnes, at a time when it was deemed 
sacrilegious to use portraits of men as models for represeor 
tations of god. Nor is there any evidence to be found 
that the obnoxious figures were destroyed, since they were 
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seen by Plutarch after a lapse of 6ve hundred years. Yet 
their annihilation wonld have been inevitable if they had 
given umbrage to the religious sentiment of the people. 
Tradition, however, has not even spared this plea in favor 
of Phidias's innocence, and it was argued that the artist 
had exercised a singular ingenuity in making it impossible 
to remove the obnoxious images without destroying the 
whole statue. Arguments of this kind bear marks of false- 
hood upon their face, and make the malice of his enemies 
but too palpable. I will forbear to speak of the odium 
which such base invectives were calculated to throw upon 
the character of the people. It is difficult to reconcile the 
magnanimity exhibited by the people toward Pericles, in 
connection with the expenditure for the works of Art, with 
the meanness of the same people in showing .so much dis- 
trust of Phidias as to watch him with a scale in their 
hands, weighing every ounce of gold that he wanted for 
one of his most consecrated works. It is difficult to 
reconcile so much magnanimity with so much meanness, and 
to believe the stories told on the subject would be as palpa- 
bly absurd as it would be palpably doing injustice to the 
people of Athens. According to another report, Phidias 
was accused of peculation by the Elians, and beheaded in 
Elis. The contradictory and conflicting nature of these 
rumors, which were studiously put in circulation, only tend 
to reveal the shallowness and malice of the base slaves who 
attempted to slander the great artist. This attempt, like 
many others of the same kind, may be traced to the degen- 
erate times of Greece, when the people had fallen from 
their high estate, and when, delighting in gossip and scan- 
dal, they reconciled themselves to their own moral decay, 
obliquity, and littleness, by 'denying to their illustrious 
ancestors all claims to honor, integrity, and moral firmness. 
Such gossipping reports on the subject of Phidias, were pro- 
bably founded upon the fact that, like all great men, he 
had to encounter much envy and hatred. As far as the 
rumor is concerned touching the substitution of his own 
and Pericles's image for that of the gods, it should be borne 
in mind that similar accounts are given in relation to pic- 
tures of many Christian artists ; even some of the most 
sacred paintings are said to contain likenesses of men and 
women, who stood in relations of friendship to the artist. 
The libels on Phidias are, in fact, libels upon human nature. 
The feelings of envy and distrust with which men of genius 
are met by the masses of ordinary men, were never 
before or since exhibited with so much virulence and fierce- 
ness, as in the case of Phidias. The sad reflection suggests 
itself to the mind, how feeble the bond is, which, in the 
opinion of the world, unites the highest order of artistic 
genius with the highest sense of moral rectitude. Germany, 
with all her love of poetry, science, music, and' art, is no 
exception to other nations in this respect. In' Germany, 
as in all other countries, there is much of this envy excited 
by transcendent genius, and much of this lack of faith in 
the moral integrity of the men who possess it. This asser- 
tion is sadly borne out by the brutality of a German his- 



torian. We allude to Schlozer, who exclaims in his univer- 
sal history with a vulgar chuckle of exultation : " Phidias, 
" yimr divine artist, perpetrator of two great frauds, 
" was hanged as a common thief 1" All elevated minds 
must rather feel anxious to see the great memory of the 
Attic people, at the times of Pericles, purged from a stain 
imposed upon them by the stupidity and moral recklessness 
of later periods and later writers. Another rumor about 
Phidias is equally absurd. Phidias was an artistic soul, 
and ever enamored with beauty, whether in woman or 
man, or nature or art. One of the last objects of his admi- 
ration was a beautiful youth of EUs, Pantarces, who was 
crowned at Olympia one of the victors at the time when 
Phidias was at work upon his great statue of Jupiter. 
Hence it was taken at once for grantett that the youth 
who stood by Phidias's statue, near the throne of Jupiter, 
crowning himself with the wreath of the victors, was no 
other than Pantarces. This gratuitous supposition was 
improved by the Fathers of the Chnrch, who, in their holy 
zeal for Christianity, availed themselves with great alacrity 
of every opportunity that could be made to influence the 
people, by reflecting disgracefully upon the great heroes of 
the Pagan world. The holy fathers suggested that Phidias 
was so much in love with the beautiful youth, as to engrave 
his name upon the finger of the great god Zens; and, 
according to another version of the same priestly fable, 
upon that of the goddess Athena. This story was credited 
for a long time, and even in the present century eminent 
men like Bbttiger were found among the credulous, until 
its true character was revealed by Thiersch. But after all, 
there was nothing so improbable in the old artist's love for 
the beautiful young man. We find similar incidents in the 
life of Anacreon and Pindar; the latter poet is reported to 
have composed in the very last hours of his life, an inspired 
poem in praise of bis favorite, the beautiful Theoxenos, and 
the traditional record makes the poet die in the arms of this 
youth. 

The gymnastic exercises of the Grecian secured a vigor- 
ous, hale, and beautiful old age, and maintained the spirit 
as well as the body in a buoyant condition to the last. 
.aSscbylus, Sophocles, Pindar, and Plato, all produced their 
ripest and noblest efforts toward the end of their glorious 
existence. It was so with Michael Angelo, who was an 
old man when he commenced bis boldest and richest com- 
position, " The Last Judgment," at the Sistine chapel in 
Rome. ■ And it was so with Phidias. The full possession 
of bodily and mental vigor was vouchsafed to him by Pro- 
vidence to the very last moment of his existence: he was 
eighty years old when he completed his last and greatest 
work — the Jnpiter of Olympia. 

Nature stops every foolish course, but never a wise one. 
Obstruction is always on low levels. Ton may find it very 
difficult to make a reputation or a fortune ; but nothing hinders 
your making a man. If you run against a hedge, and cannot 
overleap or climb it, be sure that you have missed the road. — 
J. G. B. Brown. 



